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BLUNDERING AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 



Aftek the overthrow of Napoleon the First,a league was formed 
by the sovereigns of Europe nominally to regulate the relations 
of Christendom by the principles of Christian charity, but really 
to preserve the power of the existing dynasties. This compact 
became known as the "Holy Alliance," and in virtue of its 
power, Austria crushed the revolutions in Piedmont and Naples, 
in 1821, and Prance restored absolutism in Spain, in 1823. The 
apprehension soon became general that the Alliance would lend 
its aid to reconquer the Spanish-American colonies, whose inde- 
pendence had been recognized by the United States ; and that 
while a portion of those colonies would be restored to Spain, the 
others would be divided among the allies. 

In view of this probable result, President Monroe declared in 
a message to Congress, with a view of giving formal notice to Eu- 
rope, that no portion of the American continent was thenceforth 
to be deemed open to European colonization ; and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would consider any attempt to in- 
terfere with the sovereignty of the Spanish-American States, or 
any attempt to colonize a portion of the American continent, as 
imposing upon it the obligation to use all the means in its power 
to prevent it. This declaration became known as the " Monroe 
doctrine; " and it seems almost superfluous to add that it neither 
contemplated intervention by the United States in the internal 
affairs of the Spanish- American States, nor interference with any 
vested European rights on this continent. But it was intended 
and understood as an emphatic protest against any extension of 
European influence, power, or dominion on the American conti- 
nent ; and, in this sense, it responded to an intelligent public 
sentiment, and has always been appealed to by our ablest and 
most conservative statesmen as a settled principle to be upheld 
and maintained at whatever cost. 
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It is worth while, therefore, to inquire how the " Monroe 
doctrine," thus defined and understood, has heen respected by 
European powers ; and, above all, to what extent it has been ad- 
hered to by those charged with the administration of our foreign 
affairs. And this inquiry is the more pertinent at this time in 
view of the possible failure of the Panama Canal scheme, or rather 
the probability, by no means remote, that French dominion on 
the isthmus will be the final outgrowth of the failure of the 
de Lesseps Company. In order, however, to a clear comprehen- 
sion of the subject, let us recur briefly to some antecedent circum- 
stances. 

Something more than a century ago, some British merchants 
sent out ships to Central America, and loaded them with mahogany 
and dye-woods cut from the forests of Balize. Balize then be- 
longed to Spain ; and subsequently, by treaty stipulations, Spain 
granted to England permission to cut and ship logwood from 
that province, without, however, conveying any right to the soil 
or any right of eminent domain. It was merely a permit to cut 
and ship logwood, and nothing more. 

But, under this permit, England founded a settlement at 
Balize (now British Honduras) without any fixed boundaries ; 
and, subsequently, when Central America became independent of 
the Spanish crown, this "settlement" was gradually extended 
without much regard to the territorial rights and boundaries of 
the adjoining States. In the course of time, England claimed 
to have made a treaty with an insignificant tribe of Indians 
called the Mosquitos, then living near the coast of Honduras, by 
which they had been guaranteed the protection of the British 
Government. After this, the British Government sent out an 
agent to the Mosquito coast, found a half Indian boy, the reputed 
son of some mythical Indian chief, carried him over to Jamaica, 
there crowned him as " King " of the Mosquitos, took him back 
to his native country, and set him up as its nominal ruler ; the 
real authority being prudently vested in the English Consul at 
Balize. All this, it should be remembered, took place at a time 
when the entire Mosquito country was known to be within the 
territorial limits of Nicaragua, and when the Mosquitos them- 
selves were under the allegiance and jurisdiction of the Nicara- 
guan Government. 

This was the condition of affairs in Central America in 1848, 
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when our war with Mexico had been brought to a close. The 
English Government, through its diplomatic agent in Mexico, 
exerted its entire influence to defeat any treaty with that repub- 
lic by which the United States might acquire any territory on the 
Pacific coast, disclaiming, in the meantime, the purpose to 
establish a British colony in Central America, and declaring its 
only concern in the premises to be the "protection " of the Mos- 
quito kingdom. But this solicitude for the welfare of the Indian 
"King " became so great that, when it was known a treaty had 
been signed by which California was transferred to the United 
States, the British fleet immediately set sail from Vera Cruz and 
proceeded directly to the mouth of the San Juan Biver, took 
possession of the town of San Juan, changed its name to Grey- 
town, established authority there in the name of the Mosquito 
•' King," and commenced fortifying the place. This, of course, 
was not only an unprovoked aggression upon the sovereignty of 
Nicaragua, but it likewise revealed a hostile motive toward the 
United States, since it had for its object the closing of the only 
channel of communication then available between our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

Now let us see how this high-handed measure was met by our 
Government. I sincerely wish so humiliating a page might be 
erased from our diplomatic annals ; but since that is impossible, 
we cannot ignore its existence. 

After a mild protest> the Government at Washington finally 
sent an agent to Nicaragua, who negotiated a treaty with that 
republic, known as the Hise Treaty, by which the United States 
was invested with the exclusive right to open a ship canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans through the territory of Nicara- 
gua, together with the right to establish towns and free ports at 
the termini, and to fortify the canal itself from end to end. In 
other words, the treaty provided that the proposed water transit 
of the isthmus should be under the exclusive control and protec- 
tion of the United States ; but before it reached Washington the 
Government had changed hands, the quadrennial division of the 
"spoils" had commenced, and Mr. John M. Clayton, of Dela- 
ware, had become Secretary of State. 

The new administration, representing an adverse political or- 
ganization, refused to accept this treaty, or even to submit it to 
the. Senate for consideration, and, in the re-distribution of the 
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political offices, a new man was sent to Nicaragua as minister, 
and a new treaty was negotiated by which the proposed canal 
should be under the joint protection and control of the United 
States and Great Britain ! Nor did the " reform " stop here. 
Fresh in the starch of office, Mr. Clayton opened negotiations 
with Sir Henry Bulwer, then British Minister at Washington, 
the result of which was the famous " Clayton-Bulwer Treaty" of 
1850. That treaty not only recognized and ratified the scheme 
of a joint protectorate of the proposed canal, but contained a 
clause by which both England and the United States pledged 
their faith, each to the other, that neither of them would ever 
colonize, annex, fortify, or attempt to exercise exclusive control 
over any portion of Central America. 

It would be unjust to assume that this step was taken pre- 
liminary to an unconditional repudiation of the Monroe doctrine. 
On the contrary, it is quite certain that the new administration 
had no such ulterior purpose. Its primary object, doubtless, was 
to secure from the British Government a solemn pledge not to 
colonize the isthmus ; and the agreement to a joint control of the 
proposed canal was probably made as much for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose as for the purpose of stimulating capital to 
undertake the opening of a water transit at a time when money 
for such enterprises was difficult to raise. But this presumption 
of a patriotic and praiseworthy motive involves conclusions that 
are very detrimental to the judgment and diplomatic skill of the 
new Secretary of State. For if he was not aware of the fact that 
the British Government had already established a Protectorate, 
and was in the full exercise of dominion, within the jurisdiction 
of a friendly state in Central America, he certainly ought to have 
been ; and he ought to have been equally well aware that the 
pledge not to exercise dominion could not be so far retroactive as 
to very materially alter the status quo on the Mosquito coast. 
And knowing these facts, it seems most remarkable that he should 
have so unwittingly committed his Government to at least a con- 
structive recognition of British dominion in Central America ; and 
more remarkable still that he should have supplemented this 
recognition by an express agreement to a partnership control of 
the isthmean transit, thus laying the foundation for endless mis- 
understandings, and providing for a source of discord rather than 
a bond of friendship. 
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It has been asserted, by way of apology for this piece of head- 
long diplomacy, that Mr. Clayton refused to sign the treaty un- 
til after he had obtained the secret pledge of two-thirds of the 
Senators to ratify it ; and that this secret pledge was given on the 
assurances of the British minister, made through him, that, upon 
ratification of the treaty, the English Government would abandon 
its scheme of colonization on the isthmus. This is not improbable. 
In fact, it is very well-known that he did refuse to sign the 
treaty before consultation with certain Senators, and that they 
did give him the pledge to ratify ; and it seems wholly improbable 
that such a pledge would have been given in the absence of some 
authentic assurances such as were attributed to the British minis- 
ter. But the curious part about it is, that this assurance seems 
to have been ex-parte and verbal ; for in none of the long discus- 
sions which followed, has any written memorandum been pro- 
duced, or any evidence disclosed, that the minister gave the assur- 
ance by authority of his Government. At any rate, the fact is 
that, no sooner had the ratification of the treaty been officially 
proclaimed, than the British Government put forth the claim that 
the United States stood committed by its provision to a recogni- 
tion and acknowledgment of the status quo on the Mosquito 
coast. 

This awakened the country to the magnitude of the blunder 
that had been committed, the treaty became odious, and the 
Diplomatic discussion which followed was kept up at intervals 
until the breaking out of our civil war in 1861. In May, 1862, 
when we were in the midst of that terrible struggle, and when 
France was preparing to send Maximilian to Mexico, the British 
Government threw off the mask, and, by royal commission, erected 
the pretended " Kingdom " of the Mosquito Indians into a full 
British colony, and placed it under the Colonial Government of 
Jamaica. 

This was the condition of affairs on the Nicaraguan isthmus 
in 1873, when two several efforts had failed to secure a concession 
from the Columbian Government for the opening of a ship canal 
across the IsthmUs of Darien, to be under American control 
exclusively, and a commission had been named to re-examine and 
report upon the Nicaraguan route. And in 1876, while our 
people were absorbed in the contest for the Presidential succes- 
sion, and after the demagogues in Congress had, in the interests 
vol. cxlv.— no. 370. 21 
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of "economy," abolished our legation in Columbia, a French 
syndicate obtained from the Columbian Government the basis of 
the exclusive privilege under which M. de Lesseps is still oper- 
ating along the line of the Panama Railway. This caused a sec- 
ond awakening to possible perils incident to so anomalous a con- 
dition of affairs on the isthmus ; and, after much diplomatic 
floundering, it was discovered, in May, 1882, that the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty was voidable, first, because it contemplated an 
enterprise which had never been begun, and, principally, because 
its provisions had been violated in the act of converting the Mos- 
quito protectorate into a British colony. The position thus 
assumed by our Government was not only legally tenable, but 
commended itself, as a politic measure, to the common-sense of 
every well-informed and patriotic American citizen. True, the 
voluminous diplomatic correspondence which ensued was barren 
of immediate results ; but it ultimately led to the negotiation of 
a treaty with our sister republic of Nicaragua, analogous to the 
Hise treaty of 1848, but which has never been ratified. 

It is said that history repeats itself, and the saying has been 
often verified ; but it has seldom been more strikingly illustrated 
than in the instance of the two Nicaraguan treaties negotiated in 
1848 and 1884, whereby provision was made for an inter-oceanic 
canal under American control exclusively, and which were smoth- 
ered out of existence by the succeeding administrations of 1849 
and 1885. Meantime, amid much fruitless discussion, in which, 
under successive administrations, our Government has managed 
to get on both sides of the Isthmean transit question, it has 
failed to formulate any well-defined policy, or to adopt any prac- 
tical measures touching the canal problem ; while the declaration 
of 1823, known as the Monroe doctrine, has been contemptuously 
disregarded by at least one European power, and by us apparently 
abandoned with a pusillanimity in strange contrast with our 
national character. 

William L. Scruggs. 



